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NOTES AND NEWS 



At the meeting of the Aristotelian Society on May 15, Miss F. Rosa- 
mond Shield read a paper on " The Notion of a Common Good." That the 
good is common is an analytic proposition accepted by those who hold 
that there are fundamental ethical concepts of an irreducible nature; the 
objectivity of the good involves this common character and transcendence 
of private opinion. Two reasons why this truism sometimes fails to find 
acceptance are: (1) Belief that the good of different individuals is con- 
flicting; (2) Confusion of two distinct positions: (a) the good is common; 
(&) whatever is, is right. The source of the first error seems to lie in con- 
fusion between " good " and " interest " on the part of the individual, and 
in unwillingness to admit that anything may be good which offers little or 
no hedonistic advantage. Again, conflict of claims between individual and 
society does not necessarily destroy the validity of common good; neither 
claim may be fully justified. Nor is it affected by the fact that all good 
has to be realized under conditions which impose limitations, as well as 
afford opportunities. The principle of the common good is not necessarily 
equivalent to optimism, nor to belief in the value of any particular status 
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quo; its chief use is as a criterion ; if any apparent good can not show itself 
to be common, its value must be challenged. Nor does it lead to the 
Tolstoyan extreme of non-resistance and passivity; content of the good 
varies with circumstances. According to one view the common good is the 
goal, rather than the presupposition of ethical endeavor, with consequent 
denial of its a priori character; but what is, from a chronological stand- 
point, conceived as goal, may be, logically, a necessary implication through- 
out. The common good is based not simply on the fact of the essential 
sociality of men, but on the gradual incorporation of facts by reflection 
into an ideal. The common good demands impartial acceptance of 
vicariousness. Dr. Dawes Hicks, in opening the discussion, remarked that 
we were dealing with a problem as old as Plato, and as much alive to-day 
as in his time : the issue as to whether what we call " the good " is some- 
thing objective, something actual to be apprehended, and to influence the 
individual consciousness, or whether it is subjective in the sense that it 
arises in individual consciousnes itself. The term " common " seems to 
introduce a difficulty, for though it may be easy to contrast the conception 
of general good with individual interest, when we come to apply it to 
communities themselves, it becomes impossible, if not meaningless. If the 
statement of T. H. Green, " God is all that the human spirit can ever hope 
to become," is the meaning of the term " good," it makes the notion of the 
development of humanity unreal, for all that is aimed at exists already. 
Dr. Percy Nunn defended the notion of a purely objective good in the 
realist sense given to it in the works of Mr. Russell and Mr. Moore. The 
term " common " added to " good " appears difficult to reconcile with this 
notion. If we recognize the relationship of anybody to a good, it is difficult 
to hold the doctrine of its independent objectivity. Dr. Wildon Carr con- 
tended that the difficulty arose from the implication that what was good 
when viewed as an individual whole must retain its character in all the 
parts into which it could be broken up in analysis. The good might be 
such that to divide it is to destroy it, and in this sense there was philo- 
sophical truth in the saying " There is none good save God." Mr. Delisle 
Burns called attention to the metaphysical as distinct from the ethical 
aspect of the question. What is the essential oneness to which you are 
pointing by the term " common " ? If this oneness is between two persons, 
their continued individuality destroys the definition. The essential one- 
ness is not between myself and the good, but between my neighbor and 
myself, and if the plurality is gone, there is no meaning left for the 
term " common." — Athenaeum. 

Professor E. 0. Wilm, Ph.D., LL.D., of Wells College, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in philosophy and acting head of the department at Bryn 
Mawr College for the year 1914-15. 

Dr. William Ernest Hocking, professor of philosophy in Tale Uni- 
versity, has accepted a chair of philosophy in Harvard University. 

Dr. E. F. A. Hoernle, of Durham University, has been appointed 
assistant professor of philosophy at Harvard University. 

Dr. Edward Gleason Spaulding has been promoted to a full professor- 
ship in philosophy at Princeton University. 



